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Why Christianity and Crisis? 


As we begin our twentieth year of publication 
we have asked ourselves a question that is raised 
from time to time by our readers: Is our original 
title still adequate to express our purpose in this 
decade of history with its particular problems and 
needs? 

It is relevant to admit that a particular crisis— 
that created by the terror of Nazi tyranny and in- 
humanity—was one reason for choosing the name 
Christianity and Crisis. But it is necessary to ob- 
serve that there was another reason—the tendency 
of many Protestant Christians to underestimate the 
danger to our civilization in this crisis. We were 
convinced that one reason Protestant Christians 
were blind to political peril and political respon- 
sibility was that much Protestant thought had not 
fully come to terms with the critical relation of 
the moral imperatives of our faith to the moral 
ambiguities of the political order. 

On the Continent, Protestantism was inclined to 
political irresponsibility by the force of the Re- 
formation doctrine of the “two realms,’ those of 
Caesar and Christ. We were critical of this doc- 
trine for any nation, but particularly for a demo- 
cratic nation in which citizens must assume re- 
sponsibility for achieving a tolerable harmony and 
justice within the nation and a tolerable peace and 
order between the nations. 

We were not so concerned with the weaknesses 
of continental Protestantism, however, as with the 
weaknesses in American Protestantism. The Social 
Gospel, arising from the left wing of liberal Prot- 
estantism, had fortunately rescued us from the 


prevalent individualism of orthodox Calvinism and 
sectarian quietism, and had insisted on the social 
responsibility of the Christian. But it also intro- 
duced or reinforced a dangerous note of sentimen- 
tality in Christian political ethics. The Social Gos- 
pel did not take the factors of interest and power 
in the political order seriously. It therefore imagin- 
ed that the need to make Christian responsibility 
relevant to the political order was fulfilled by 
preaching love more persuasively and by express- 
ing Christian ideals politically through a mild so- 
cialism and an idealistic pacifism. 

The tragic experiences of the two world wars 
and the domestic problems arising from the Great 
Depression and the ever increasing technical com- 
plexity of an industrial society have cured us of 
the naive political and economic ideals of the nine- 
teenth century. The new maturity of both secular 
and Christian liberalism would seem to have over- 
come the “critical” dimension of morality in rela- 
tion to the political and economic order. 

Meanwhile we have moved into an even greater 
historical crisis and a more critical dimension of 
the relation of morality to world events. For we 
enjoy only the uneasy peace afforded by a nuclear 
stalemate in the Cold War; and we must establish 
some minimal community of coexistence with a 
resourceful Communist adversary, the alternative 
being mutual annihilation. In this predicament the 
advocates of world government and of unilateral 
nuclear disarmament plausibly propose that the 
necessity of survival must force the nations to do 
the impossible—either to risk their lives or to re- 
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nounce their sovereignty by an explicit sacrifice. 

A more sober Christian faith ought to have some 
counsel for both men and nations. The impera- 
tive of the love commandment must save us from 
irresponsibility, while Christian insights into the 
limits of human virtues, particularly those of col- 
lective man, are needed to save us from sentimen- 
tality. 

However, it is not enough that Christianity and 
Crisis should restrict itself to measuring our re- 
sponsibilities in this tangled world situation. For 
we must also illumine the problems faced by the 
rising nations of Asia and Africa and recognize 
our stake in solving those problems within the re- 
sources of a free society. Similarly, we need to make 
clear that our Western democracy may not be the 
final form and norm of an open society. 


During its first two decades Christianity and 
Crisis has necessarily been preoccupied primarily 
with the international and political problems faced 
by the nation and the Church. Recently, however, 
we have sought to give more adequate attention 
to the problems of culture, as distinct from the 
political order. For if nuclear weapons are a peril 
to our civilization, mass communications certainly 
present the peril of vulgarization to our culture. 


Fortunately, radio and television do not present 
a pure peril. Their effect on the culture may be 
the paradoxical one of levelling up the low-brow 
and levelling down the high-brow dimensions of 
the culture to a consistent middle-brow level. We 
are looking into cultural problems more con- 
sistently as we seek to set forth the full dimension 
of the “crisis” in which we must live and bear 
relevant witness to our faith. 


Part of the mission of this journal to the Chris- 
tian community has been to assuage the animosity 
between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, 
without sacrificing the achievements of the “free” 
churches. These two forms of Christianity have 
“coexisted” for a long time, since the end of the 
religious wars in the seventeenth century. Still 
there is the problem of achieving genuine charity 
and of preventing Protestantism from becoming 
mere anti-Catholicism. 


There is another form of coexistence in West- 
ern civilization which concerns us, that between 
secularism and all forms of religious faith. The 
very existence of democracy is dependent upon an 
interaction between secular idealism and radical 
forms of Christianity. Why, then, should we at this 


late date attribute all human ills to the “devil” 


of secularism? And why should we espouse the dog- 
matic versions of Christian faith that claim to be 
simple panaceas for every ill and fail to recognize 
the helpful and redemptive influence of all secular 
disciplines that inform the mind and instruct the 
conscience in the complexity of our communal 
problems, both domestic and international? Here, 
indeed, is another form of the perpetual crisis in 
the relations of sinful men who may also be pious 
men to which we will address ourselves in the 
future. We can do it the more fittingly because 
we are bound to establish minimal community 
with a system that we once condemned rather 
simply as “atheistic materialism.” In short, the 
critical factors in our moral situation are so num- 
erous as to exhaust the frail virtues of any sensi- 
tive conscience. 

However we may redefine the crises of our cul- 
ture and our civilization (and the critical dimen- 
sion of the relation of our faith to both), it is clear 
that it would be foolish to choose another name 
when the original name has become doubly sig- 
nificant. “Crisis” means “judgment” after all, and 
in our era the nuclear dimension of our weapons 
technology has created the possibility of a catas- 
trophe that will be very like the ultimate judg- 
ment of biblical faith. It will be the penultimate 
rather than the ultimate. But we would do well 
to regard it as the ultimate judgment for our gen- 
eration. R.N. 


LINCOLN’S RELIGIOUS INSIGHTS 


T HAS often been noted that Abraham Lin- 

coln’s religious insights have special relevance 
for our problems of political conflict. This is em- 
phasized and put into the total context of Lin- 
coln’s religious thought and experience in Profes- 
sor William J. Wolf’s book about Lincoln’s reli- 
gion, The Almost Chosen People. The title is taken 
from an address by Lincoln in 1861 in which, after 
describing the struggle for the original idea that 
lay behind “this Union, the Constitution, and the 
liberties of the people,” he said: “...I shall be 
most happy indeed if I shall be a humble instru- 
ment in the hands of the Almighty, and of this, 
his almost chosen people, for perpetuating the ob- 
ject of that struggle.” 

During the struggle in the years following, Lin- 
coln exemplified, as hardly any other political lead- 
er has done, the commitment to the cause he was 
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called upon to defend without identifying that 
cause with the will of God in absolute terms. He 
was strong and resolute without self-righteousness. 
He saw his cause and the opposing cause under 
the judgment of God, whose will could not be 
identified with either one. He could thus respect 
the integrity of the foe and prepare for dealing 
mercifully with him in his defeat. 

This understanding of the religious dimensions 
of historical conflict, which usually escape the par- 
ticipants, is the main reason for Professor Wolf's 
remarkable judgment that while “there are many 
profundities in the Christian religion which he 
never did illuminate . . . in the area of his vision 
he saw more keenly than anyone since the inspired 
writers of the Bible. He knew he stood under the 
living God of history.” Since this is not a judg- 
ment of an amateur enthusiast but an able theo- 
logian, and one who belongs to the Anglican tra- 
dition at that, it should cause ecclesiastics and pro- 
fessionals generally to widen the circle in which 
valid Christian interpreters are to be found. 


An Eminent Political Scientist Pays Tribute to 


Professor Wolf in this most comprehensive book 
about Lincoln’s religion, written in the light of 
recent scholarship, gives a greater sense than we 
have previously had of Lincoln’s disciplined under- 
standing of the biblical revelation as a whole. He 
never joined.a church, but he believed in the God 
who revealed himself in the Bible, and he did this 
without being a fundamentalist and without know- 
ing modern criticism. Although his public utter- 
ances do not stress it, he had a real grasp of Chris- 
tian redemption as well as an understanding of 
the prophetic view of history. The professional 
theologians need to recognize their own limitations 
by listening to this man who hardly fits their cate- 
gories. 

American Christians may be thankful that at the 
heart of the American tradition there is this au- 
thentically Christian voice which reminds them 
that good as are many of the things they repre- 
sent, “there has been a difference of purpose be- 
tween the Almighty and them.” 

J. C. B. 


Reinhold Niebuhr’s The Structure of Nations and Empires 


The Intellectual and Moral Dilemma of History 


T IS AGREAT PARADOX that nature is much 

more unambiguously susceptible to human un- 
derstanding than is society past and present. That 
which man has not created and which it is beyond 
his power to create—the macrocosm of the stars and 
the microcosm of the cells and atoms—man can 
understand with an adequacy that points to the 
common source of both. How else explain the af- 
finity between the cognitive qualities of the hu- 
man mind and the laws by which the universe 
moves? Not only is man able to retrace and pro- 
ject into the future the movements of the natural 
bodies, but by virtue of that ability he is capable 
of recreating the forces of nature and harnessing 
them to his will. Nowhere, except in the contem- 
plation of his suffering and hope, is man more 
triumphantly aware of his kinship with the Crea- 
tor than in his cognitive and manipulative rela- 
tions with nature. 
Mr. Morgenthau is with the Washington Center of Foreign Policy 


Research. For many years a professor at the University of Chicago, 
his articles frequently appear in journals here and abroad, 


HANS J. MORGENTHAU 


In the world of nature, which he faces ready- 
made and which he leaves as he finds it, man 
proves himself a master of understanding, imita- 
tion ard control. How different, how frustrating 
and humiliating is the role he plays in understand- 
ing and controlling the social world, a world that 
is properly his own, which would not exist if he 
had not created it, and which exists the way it does 
only because he has given it the imprint of his 
nature. Of this social world man can at best have 
but a partial and corrupted understanding and but 
a partial and ultimately illusory control. For the 
social world being but a projection of human na- 
ture onto the collective plane, being but man writ 
large, man can understand and maintain control 
of society no more than he can of himself. Thus 
the very intimacy of his involvement impedes both 
understanding and control. 

The awareness of this paradox is, if I under- 
stand its intent correctly, the moving force of 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s new book, The Structure of 





Nations and Empires. It is the mega thaumazein, 
the “great wonderment,” the shock of incongruity, 
which according to Aristotle is at the beginning 
of all philosophy. That shock feeds on two basic 
experiences—one intellectual, the other moral— 
and both cast doubt on man’s ability to find the 
truth about society. The intellectual experience is 
doubt about the meaning of history. What is 
unique and ephemeral in history and what is con- 
stantly revealing a repetitive pattern that lends it- 
self to generalization about the past and future? 


. is there any consistency, any perennial 
pattern or permanent force in man’s search 
for community? Is there a permanent pattern 
in the anatomy of community which may be 
discerned in such diverse communities as the 
tribe, the city-state, or the ancient or modern 
empire? 

The moral experience is doubt about man’s abil- 
ity to grasp what meaning there is in history, 
given the involvement of his pride and aspirations 
in the historic process. 


The Perennial and the Ephemeral 


The intellectual difficulty that stands in the way 
of a theoretical inquiry into the meaning of his- 
tory results from the ambiguity of the material 
with which the observer has to deal. The events 
he must try to understand are, on the one hand, 
unique occurrences. They happened in this way 
only once and never before or since. On the other 
hand they are similar, for they are manifestations 
of social forces. Social forces are the product of 
human nature in action. Therefore, under similar 
conditions, they will manifest themselves in a sim- 
ilar manner. But where is the line to be drawn 
between the similar and the unique? 


This ambiguity of the events to be understood 
by a theory of history—it may be pointed out in 
passing—is but a special instance of a general im- 
pediment of human understanding. 


“As no event and no shape,” observes Mon- 
tagne, “is entirely like another, so also is 
there none entirely different from another: 
an ingenious mixture on the part of Nature. 
If there were no similarity in our faces, we 
could not distinguish man from beast; if there 
were no dissimilarity, we could not distin- 
guish one man from another. All things hold 
together by some similarity; every example is 
halting, and the comparison that is derived 
from experience is always defective and im- 
perfect. And yet one links up the compari- 
sons at some corner. And so do laws become 


serviceable and adapt themselves to every one 
of our affairs by some wrested, forced, and 
biased interpretation.” 


It is against such “wrested, forced and biased in- 
terpretation” of historic events that a theory of 
history must be continuously on guard. 

Nor are the untoward results of this dilemma 
of having to distinguish between what is typical 
and perennial and what is unique and ephemeral 
in history limited to the interpretation of past 
events. That dilemma affects gravely, and some- 
times absurdly, forecasts of and planning for the 
future. In 1776, Washington declared that “the 
Fate of our Country depends in all human prob- 
ability, on the Exertion of a Few Weeks.” Yet it 
was not until seven years later that the War of 
Independence came to an end. 

In February 1792, British Prime Minister Pitt 
justified the reduction of military expenditures 
and held out hope for more reductions to come 
by declaring: “Unquestionably there never was a 
time in the history of this country when from the 
situation of Europe we might more reasonably ex- 
pect fifteen years of peace than at the present mo- 
ment.” Only two months later the continent of 
Europe was engulfed in war. Less than a year later 
Great Britain was involved. Thus was initiated a 
period of almost continuous warfare that lasted 
nearly a quarter of a century. 


When Lord Granville became British Foreign 
Secretary in 1870, he was informed by the Perma- 
nent Undersecretary that “he had never, during 
his long experience, known so great a lull in for- 
eign affairs, and that he was not aware of any 
important question that he (Lord Granville) should 
have to deal with.” On that same day Prince Leo- 
pold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen accepted the 
Crown of Spain, an event that three weeks later 
led to the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War. 

The day before World War I broke out, the 
British Ambassador to Germany disparaged the 
possibility of war in a report to his Government. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt thought towards the end of 
his life that the great political issue with which 
the postwar world would have to deal would be 
Anglo-Russian rivalry, with the United States play- 
ing the role of mediator. 


These difficulties, inherent in the nature of 
things, have been magnified since the eighteenth 
century by a philosophic tendency to identify a 
particular historic phenomenon with a particular 
social situation and to draw from this identifica- 
tion the conclusion that by doing away with the 
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social situation one could eliminate an undesirable 
historic phenomenon. Conversely, by generalizing 
the social situation one could generalize a desir- 
able historic phenomenon as well. Thus the con- 
viction arose that war was a by-product of either 
the autocratic or the capitalistic organization of 
society. Therefore the destruction of autocracy or 
capitalism would of necessity usher in the aboli- 
tion of war; conversely, the universal triumph of 
democracy or of communism would usher in uni- 
versal peace. 

Similarly and more particularly, imperialism has 
been identified, and by no means only by Marx- 
ists, with capitalism, from which identification the 
logical conclusion was drawn that the end of capi- 
talism would signify the end of imperialism as 
well. The very existence of power relations, the 
inequality of the strong and the weak, the mastery 
of the former over the latter, the differentiation 
between ruler and ruled was attributed by nine- 
teenth century liberals to autocratic government 
and is attributed by contemporary Marxists to the 
class structure of society. 

All these identifications have one fallacy in com- 
mon: the confusion between the perennial and the 
ephemeral, the typical and the unique in history. 
Our society in particular, with its underdeveloped 
sense of historic continuity and its penchant for 
social innovation, finds it hard to accept the under- 
lying regularity and typicality of the historic proc- 
ess. If you accept these qualities of history, you 
must submit to its laws and try to learn from them 
and are foreclosed from treating each new historic 
situation de novo, as a unique occurrence to be 
disposed of by one radical action similarly unique. 
On the other hand, if you do not accept these qual- 
ities of history and are free to transcend the limi- 
tations of tradition and disregard the counsels of 
ancient wisdom, your social inventiveness is lim- 
ited, if it is limited at all, by nothing but elemen- 
tal common sense and common prudence. 

Philosophy, tradition and individual experience 
have predisposed us for the latter attitude. The 
great problems of history with which we must 
come to terms tend to appear to us not as mem- 
bers of a chain organically tied to the past and 
growing into the future, but as cataclysmic inter- 
ruptions of the normalcy of peace and harmony, 
occasioned by evil men and evil institutions. Let 
us do away with those men and institutions, and 
we will have solved not only this particular historic 
problem but the problem of history itself. We are, 
as it were, in flight from history, and whenever 
history catches up with us, as it did intermittently 


before World War II and has done continuous- 
ly since, we endeavor to gain our freedom from 
it by obliterating in one great effort the issue that 
blocks our way. 

The vanity of these endeavors is attested to by 
their consistent failures. It is one of the great con- 
tributions of Professor’s Niebuhr’s book to demon- 
strate through the analysis of historic phenomena 
the fallacy of this approach to historic understand- 
ing and political action. The demonstration is 
made by fitting the imperialism, universalism and 
utopianism of communism—the overriding historic 
phenomenon of the age—into a pattern of empire 
that was not established by communism but of 
which communism is but the latest manifestation. 

The roots of that pattern reach back to ancient 
Persia and Babylon. The pattern is clearly visible 
in the character and claims of the Roman and 
Chinese empires and fully developed in the two 
Christian and the Islamic empires of the Middle 
Ages. The articulation of both the similarities and 
dissimilarities—but particularly the former—between 
the great empires of the past and the imperial 
structure and claims of communism illuminates 
both the historic and contemporary scene. 


The Unique Problem of Nuclear Power 


The tendency to disparage the perennial and 
typical in history and to dissolve the historic proc- 
ess into a series of disconnected disturbances, 
unique and ephemeral, disarms contemporary man 
in the face of a phenomenon that is truly unique: 
the ability for universal destruction that man 
has received from nuclear power. This ability has 
introduced into the relations among nations a radi- 
cally novel factor. Qualitatively speaking, it is the 
only structural change that has occurred in inter- 
national relations since the beginning of history. 
For nuclear power has radically altered the rela- 
tions that have existed since the beginning of his- 
tory between the ends of foreign policy and vio- 
lence as a means to these ends. 

These relations have traditionally been by and 
large of a rational nature. That is to say: the risks 
run and the liabilities incurred through the use of 
violent means were generally not out of propor- 
tion to the ends sought. A nation calculating these 
risks and liabilities could rationally conclude that 
even if it should lose, its losses would be tolerable 
in view of the ends sought. A nation acted very 
much like a gambler who could afford to risk a 
certain portion of his assets and was willing to 
risk them in view of the chances for gain provided 
by taking the risk. 








This rational relationship between the means of 
violence and the ends of foreign policy has been 
destroyed by the availability of nuclear power as 
a means to these ends. For the possibility of uni- 
versal destruction obliterates the means-end rela- 
tionship itself by threatening the nations and their 
ends with total destruction. No such radical quali- 
tative transformation of the structure of interna- 
tional relations has ever occurred in history, and 
the radical nature of the transformation calls for 
correspondingly radical innovations in the sphere 
of policy. 

Yet paradoxically enough, a civilization that 
likes to see novelty in history where there is none, 
by dint of its distorted historic perspective seems 
to perceive but dimly the genuine novelty with 
which nuclear power confronts it. A society that 
is almost enamored by social innovation for inno- 
vation’s sake faces in virtual helplessness a situa- 
tion that requires—not for the sake of a traditional 
national interest but for the survival of civiliza- 
tion, if not of mankind itself—an extreme effort of 
bold, innovating imagination. Thus history threat- 
ens to avenge itself for having been misunderstood 
in thought and abused in action. 


Faced with this mortal threat to their survival, 
both the United States and the Soviet Union have 
fallen back upon a time-honored yet thus far in- 
effectual remedy: disarmament. Are the chances for 
disarmament better now than they were in the 
past? The answer to that question depends again 
upon what one considers the perennial and ephem- 
eral factors in history to be. 


One school of thought holds that the possibility 
of disarmament is predicated upon the preceding 
or at least simultaneous settlement of outstanding 
political issues that have given rise to the arma- 
ments race in the first place, and that the threat 
of nuclear war has not materially affected this 
perennial functional dependence of disarmament 
upon a political settlement. Another school of 
thought assumes that the threat of nuclear war has 
radically altered this traditional relationship, which 
was perennial only in appearance but was in fact 
dependent upon certain ephemeral factors no long- 
er present today. It also assumes that the desire to 
avoid nuclear destruction provides today an incen- 
tive for disarmament that invalidates the condi- 
tions upon which disarmament was predicated in 
the past. The question whether or not the nov- 
elty of the nuclear threat has actually reduced 


what seemed to be a perennial principle of state- 
craft to an ephemeral configuration poses again the 





dilemma that casts doubt upon our understanding 
of history and renders hazardous our political ac- 
tion. 


The Moral Ambivalence of Politics 


The other great dilemma upon which Professor 
Niebuhr’s book centers is the moral dilemma in 
which history involves man. That moral dilemma 
results from the ineradicable tendency of man to 
claim for his position in history more in terms of 
moral dignity than he is entitled to and to grant 
his fellows less than is their due. Hamlet implores 
the Queen in vain: 


... Mother, for love of grace, 

Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 

That not your trespass, but my madness 
speaks. 


For the position of the actor on the political scene 
is of necessity morally ambivalent, and that am- 
bivalence, in conjunction with the logic inherent 
in the political act, inevitably corrupts his moral 
judgment. 

The political actor seeks power, that is to say 
he seeks to reduce his fellow man to a means for 
his ends. By doing so, he violates a basic tenet of 
Western morality: to respect man as an end in him- 
self and not to use him as a means to an end. Both 
the contradiction between the political act and 
morality and the logic of the power relation it- 
self compel the political actor to make it appear 
as though his striving for power and the exercise 
of it, far from violating morality, were actually its 
consummation. That appearance is achieved by 
clothing him and his act with a moral dignity they 
do not deserve and by depriving the object of the 
political act of at least some of the moral dignity 
he deserves. 

Politics and morality are reconciled by the lat- 
ter being bent to the requirements of the former. 
The political actor now can proceed with a good 
conscience, being assured of his moral superiority 
and the moral inferiority of the object of his power. 
He can also proceed with a determination maxim- 
izing his chances for political success; for he will 
find it hard to convince himself that, in view of 
the difference in moral qualities between himself 
and the object of his power, he has not only a 
moral right but also a moral duty to rule. As Tol- 
stoy put it in the epilogue to War and Peace: 


When a man acts alone, he always carries 
within him a certain series of considerations 
that have, as he supposes, directed his past 
conduct and. serve to justify to him his pres- 
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ent action and to lead him to make projects 
for his future activity. 

Assemblies of men act in the same way, 
only leaving to those who do not take direct 
part in the action to invent consideration, 
justifications and projects concerning their 
combined activity. 

For causes, known or unknown to us, the 
French begin to chop and hack at each other. 
And to match the event, it is accompanied 
by its justification in the expressed wills of 
certain men who declare it essential for the 
good of France, for the cause of freedom, of 
equality. Men cease slaughtering one another, 
and that event is accompanied by the justifi- 
cation of the necessity of centralization of 
power, of resistance to Europe, and so on. 
Men march from west to east, killing their 
fellow-creatures, and this event is accom- 
panied by phrases about the glory of France, 
the baseness of England, and so on. History 
teaches us that those justifications for the 
event are devoid of all common sense, that 
they are inconsistent with one another, as, 
for instance, the murder of a man as a result 
of the declaration of his rights, and the mur- 
der of millions in Russia for the abasement 
of England. But those justifications have an 
incontestable value in their own day. 

They remove moral responsibility from 
those men who produce the events. At the 
time they do the work of brooms, that go in 
front to clear the rails for the train: they 
clear the path of men’s moral responsibility. 
Apart from those justifications, no solution 


Albert Camus: An Appreciation 


LBERT CAMUS, dead in his 47th year, was 
A one of the great men of our time. He saw 
and reflected upon the human condition with ex- 
traordinary acuity; and he expressed with great 
resoluteness what he saw and believed. Formally 
trained as philosopher, he was more considerably 
endowed with acuteness than with precision or the 
love of precision. He was artist first and philoso- 
pher a poor second, and we have little of which 
to complain in the bargain thus struck. 

Camus saw the human spirit everywhere vulner- 
able to death, the plague from which there is no 
escape and for which no power of heaven or earth 
is able to provide redress. When but twenty-two 
he was already saying this lucidly and poignantly 
in Les Noces. He was appalled by death’s inter- 
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could be found for the most obvious ques- 
tion that occurs to one at once on examining 
any historical event; that is, How did mil- 
lions of men combine to commit crimes, mur- 
ders, wars, and so on? 


Professor Niebuhr lays bare the mechanism by 
which morality clothes politics with undeserved 
dignity and politics transforms morality into an 
instrument of political domination. It is particu- 
larly fascinating to observe how this mechanism 
operates in the relations between the great im- 
perial and religious structures. The religious struc- 
tures become imperial in performance and the im- 
perial structures become religious in pretense. Typ- 
ically, it is politics and imperium as its more dy- 
namic manifestation that transform and corrupt 
morality and religion, and it is much rarer for 
morality and religion to reform and spiritualize 
politics and imperium. 

The moral dilemma of history, like its intellec- 
tual counterpart, is existential. They can be miti- 
gated but not resolved. Both grow out of the na- 
ture of man and of history as man’s creation. In 
history man meets himself, and in his encounter 
with history he encounters again, magnified into 
superhuman proportions, the fallibility of his in- 
tellectual understanding and moral judgment that 
prevents him from completely understanding and 
adequately judging both history and himself. 
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sun, wind, sea, desert, flower and forest. The hedon- 
ist’s recoil from death pervades his writing, but 
neither early nor late does he ease the pain by 
vision or hope of Heaven. In the wild, unthink- 
ing, unheeding cosmos, man is entirely alone; and 
he is mortal. 

In what, then, does wisdom consist? Always a 
redoubtable enemy of merely histrionic despair, 
Camus enlarged his view of wisdom. He came to 
see that it is not enough simply to “enjoy whatever 
pleasure falls to us before we die: the truly hu- 
man possibility is to creaté. But to create what? 
Truth, a truthful thing; yes, truth rather than 
beauty. His artistic style is spare and austere. Such 
beauty as it has is that of the clear, clean line. Cor- 
relatively, the involuted pattern, sweeps, swirls, 
anything calculated to suggest mystery, dense, for- 
midable, enchanting, terrible—all this Camus re- 
jects, stylistically and metaphysically. 





A third aspect of value inheres in the human 
possibility, as Camus sees it and cherishes it: duty. 
The good man does what he can, in honor bound, 
to relieve suffering; and thus the good man dem- 
onstrates his right to membership in the commu- 
nity of man. In The Plague, (and nowhere else, 
I think), Camus imputes to this aspect of duty a 
kind of transcendental significance. There also he 
suggests the possibility of a kind of sainthood for 
those endowed with a great power to love. 

To take up arms against suffering is to defy the 
thoughtless cruelty of a cosmos that inflicts suffer- 
ing upon the innocent. The self-sacrificial act is 
an absurdity, but it is also a profoundly meaning- 
ful act against the backdrop of an unintelligible 
cosmos. In this direction only is there prospect of 
sainthood, a paroxysm, so to say, of self-sacrificial 
love; and few there be who attain it. 

Camus had grave suspicions of any moral ideal- 
ism calculated to make over the world of men. He 
believed that these idealisms inevitably develop 
into freedom-suppressing social programs condon- 
ing violence of all sorts by appeal to lofty ends. 
In The Rebel and again in The Just Assassins he 
attacked vehemently, with religious fervor, the 
wretched business of revolution: it deliberately em- 
ploys murder and tyranny in the name of justice, 
brotherhood and freedom. Communism was a 
prime target for Camus’ prophetic passion, but the 
counter-revolution from the Right fared no better 
with him. From the underground he fought the 
Nazis: he was no whit less firm and forthright a 
protestant against the Communists, | 

Yet, with all his clearness ard’ passion for" reject- 
ing everything, whether of man or nature, that de- 
stroys human happiness, dignity, peace, and love, 
he was a generous man. The assassins of the Party 
are still human; so is the dead-souled Meursault 
(The Stranger) and the self-despising, self-drama- 
tizing Clamence (The Fall). Camus does not en- 
courage us to admire them, but he shows them 
forth as members of the human community. In 
effect, he warns that if we despise them too pas- 
sionately it is because we see ourselves in them. 

In a notable instance Camus’ generosity exposed 
him to trigger-happy Christian apologetics: Father 
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Paneloux in The Plague. When the plague first 
strikes Oran, the priest is full of the wind of or- 
thodox theodicy: this terrible evil is punishment 
upon the wicked and discipline for the righteous. 
But as the plague takes over all of life the priest 
comes apart at the theological seams, and he gives 
himself simply to caring for the diseased and the 
dying. Finally he falls ill, and dies. 

But does he die in the odor of sanctity, full of 
faith, looking towards the general resurrection of 
the dead? No one knows: just as no one can say 
whether he died of plague; so he is entered in the 
record as “a doubtful case.” Paneloux is nowhere 
refuted in any dialectical engagement, nor is he 
denigrated because he is a Christian. Instead, Ca- 
mus used the priest to show how love and mercy 
for the victims of the world are realities we can 
be clear about and in which we can be faithful 
to the human good, when all illusions have been 
shattered and all enchantment of ancient hope has 
died. 

Albert Camus was not himself a doubtful case. 
In the light of the sun, impitoyable though it is, he 
tried to see the shape of things as clearly as pos- 
sible and to express what he saw as honestly as 
possible. He was not a stranger to despair or to 
fear of the final silence, but he took no comfort 
either from frenzy or from passivity. 

I do not know how to hold together his vision 
of cosmic absurdity and his passionate avowal of 
human creativity, but I am profoundly grateful 
that he tried to do this. . . . Some art we call great 
because it is a clear presentment of greatness of 
spirit. Such is the greatness of Camus; such is the 
greatness of his art. 
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